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Pericles, was subversive of all good government ; that, in the absence both of any executive government in the proper sense of the term, and of anything approaching to the modern system of party, the decisions of the Athenian people became merely a series of isolated measures, wanting in all consistency and continuity; and that not only broad political issues, but every detail of the administration, was submitted to the decision of the popular voice, with the result, inter alia, that a defective foreign policy was adopted, which brought about the ruin of the State.1 If this view be correct, British Imperialists may derive some consolation from the reflection that the experience of Athens cannot be used as an argument to prove that democratic institutions must necessarily be incompatible with the execution of a sane Imperial policy, but rather as one to show the fatal effects pro-
1 Lord Acton's verdict is equally decisive. In his address on "Freedom in Antiquity" ("History of Freedom/' p. 12) he says: "The emancipated people of Athens became a tyrant . . . They ruined their city by attempting to conduct war by debate in the market-place. . . . They treated their dependencies with such injustice that they lost their maritime empire,0